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Editorial 

In Oétober we begin our librarianship studies, if we are still students, and never in library 
history have so many facilities, in whole and in part-time schools, been available. It still 
remains for all library authorities to accept the idea that it is a natural and proper thing for 
every entrant into library work to come into it, either by way of a library akan or with the 
intention (and the opportunity) of attending a library school, with aid equivalent to that given 
in the training of the teacher. In Oétober, too, we note that eight meetings of librarians, 
three of them week-end conferences, have been arranged. This is indeed activity and we hope 
that attendances in all cases justify their organizers. Ata more general level, the Election of the 
Library Association Council occurs this month. Here is a real obligation upon librarians—to 
elect a Council representative of every library interest, general and special, public and 
otherwise. Next year, the Centenary Year of public libraries, is a great one for them ; we want 
the best Council for it. We want, however, non-public librarians to participate in its 
celebrations. 

* * * * * * 

A competent address by Mr. D. A. South, of Derbyshire, at the First Summer 
School of the Writers’ Circles, on the ‘‘ Public Library and the Author,” drew some 
appreciation from an audience, many of them well-known writers, and several questions. For 
example, Mr. Sidney Goldsack, direétor of Collins’, repeated his assertion, made at the 
Brighton L.A. Conference, that Oxford and Cambridge alone spent more money annually on 
books than all the public libraries of England. The figure he mentioned at Brighton, which he 
told us came from the Library Association, was £750,000. We cannot believe that the public 
library book-fund does not greatly exceed this figure. Several enquiries about the Regional 
Library Bureaux system and the N.C.L. showed only too clearly that there has been some 
failure in places to get over to Students the facilities that, theoretically, may be theirs through 
the smallest village branch library. Librarians might well consider if a revised version of the 
notice to the effect that ** this library is in affiliation with the National Central Library,” with 
particulars of the service, is not now due for display at every library service point. Others 
enquired why dirty books were issued to their children from public libraries. Most of us can 
answer that but, now that more books are available, would it not be well if we again 
determined upon high standards of book cleanliness ? There seemed also very foggy notions of 
who was responsible for the inadequacies of some public libraries. One enquirer wanted to 
know if the M.P. was the right person to approach. This after a century of public libraries 
shows how difficult it is to inculcate the simplest library knowledge in the mind of even 
educated and presumably intelligent people. 

* * * * * * 


Dr. Savage, in even more glowing terms than we have permitted ourselves, has reviewed 
Librarianship, by Raymond Irwin, in the L.A. Record. We share much of his enthusiasm and 
applaud his generous attitude to a first-class book; but we may demur, as we have 
always done, to the sweeping contempt Dr. Savage expresses for formal library training. 
Says he: ‘‘ Put a young man in a library with Dewey or L.C., the books of rules for 
classing and cataloguing, and Brown’s Manua/, and in six months, if he is well educated 
fo begin with, he will be able to do all the hodwork pretty well, much better than many 
do it now. And he need not go to classes. Why then must he carry the hod so 
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” 


long in school and L.A. exams.” For the born librarian this may be wisdom, but the 
brass tacks of the situation are that to secure any library position today the young librarian 
must get his A.L.A., and he would do better to Study the new and admirable Syllabus of the 
L.A. Examinations and to read what is prescribed for him, while attending classes, where his 
mind may be quickened by contact with fellows in like case, than to sit in the egotistical 
solitude the lively Doétor prescribes. The subject is somewhat musty. But Dr. Savage’s 
exhortation, in this particular, can hardly give complete gratification to the head of our 
principal library school, nice as the review is otherwise. In three parts of the L.A. Record for 
September Dr. Savage writes, the article on “ The Librarian as Critic” being in his most 
characteristic vein and a pleasure to all book-lovers. The other is a pertinent question as to the 
whereabouts of the Sir Robert Peel Memorial Fund, which formerly was used to provide 
sociological books for public libraries. The answer is that it came into the care, ultimately, in a 
greatly reduced sum, of University College, London, which recently passed the income over 
to the National Central Library by whom it can, it is thought, be used most generally, and 
serviceably, for its original purpose. 
* * * * * 

Last month a London evening paper gave headlines to a statement that libraries had no 
power to compel readers to return books ; that the Ministry of Education has refused to 
make an order to secure them that power, as the courts would not support any action under it. 


Moreover, if a reader detains a book permanently the library has no redress. How much of 


this is journalese and how much official, and if Aslib, “ the recognized bureau of information 
on libraries,” did make the statement, as alleged, we do not know and have not enquired. 
What we do know is that the borrower of books is subjeét to the general laws of England, and 
an action certainly would lie for the undue detention of property not the borrower’s own. 
Moreover, the Libraries Acts give library authorities power to make Rules and Regulations, 
and the courts do support reasonable applications made under them. If, however, the case is 
as presented by the evening paper, it is time that local authorities dealt squarely with the 
Ministry in the name of good sense. 
* * * * * * 

The liability of libraries, for libellous or other defamatory statements appearing in 
books which they circulate, has again come to the surface for discussion. The preface of a 
well-known reference work, as now every librarian is aware, contained a reference which its 
subject considered to be defamatory. We understand that it did not proceed to a¢tion but by 
private arrangement the publishers apologized and made some other form of restitution—we 
do not know what. It appears, however, that copies of the book with the paragraph objected 
to had reached public libraries, and no doubt others, and the offended person now made 
claims, for apology, withdrawal and compensation, against library authorities. The position 
should be clarified and librarians should be protected from such pursuits as this. 

* * * * * * 

Statisticians may soon begin to study Library Association Examination results from 
several points. Those in the L.A. Record for September provide the following facts. There 
were 2,536 candidates who sat for 3,565 subjeéts covering the whole examination. Relatively 
few took the Registration in all its parts, and apparently none the Final as a whole. The 
passes were in 1,738 subjects, or 48 per cent., and 13 only reached Honours standard. Those 
facts can be seen at once ; but some interesting inferences are possible. For example : what is 
the sex balance of the young entrants ? Of 760 who sat Entrance, 489 passed, or 64.3 per cent., 
the largest percentage in the examination, except in the few papers (60) submitted in Part 5 
of the Final examination. Of the 489, there were 156 men and 343 women. This would seem 
to be about right, if a balance as between men and women in the profession is to be maintained. 
The marriage casualty rate, even under the “ Stay-at-work-after-marriage ” conditions of 
today, will make the sexes about equal in numbers at the senior stage. Out of 2,213 entries in 
Registration only 40 qualified to be registered, and there may be significance in the faét that 
only 16 of these were women. More striking Still are the figures for the Final, Part 1, with 81 
passes, of whom 58 were men. Others may care to carry this inquisition right through. It 
would appear that the complete course will in future be taken by fewer people than was 
formerly the case, and that the number of Fellows is not likely to be greater than the profession 
in all its phases can comfortably absorb. 
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Reading as Communication 
By A. W. McCetian, A.L.A., Direétor of Libraries and Museum, Tottenham 


IN a previous article it was suggested that it is the process of using books, i.e., reading as an 
activity which is the public librarian’s concern, and a plea was made for an objective study of 
its nature. It is proposed here to examine some aspects of the reading process which may 
affect our methods and outlook. 

Reading is essentially a means of communication. The author seeks to share an experience 
with the reader. But, as Richards in his Practical Criticism shows experimentally, the success 
of the author’s attempt is as much dependent upon the reader as upon the author’s own skill 
in putting it across. The experience conveyed in a particular poem is appreciated in varying 
degrees by different readers. Here the use of the word “ experience ” is intended to include 
all that may be communicated by the written word. The nature of what is communicated is 
not under discussion for the moment. 

What are the factors affecting the success of communication by means of the written 
word ? Obviously, the ability of the writer in the use of language is one, but the comprehension 
of the reader is of major importance. The skill of the writer is of no avail if the reader lacks in 
comprehension, for the experience will not be fully shared. The reader’s comprehension may 
be conditioned in a number of ways. Understanding of the language, extent of vocabulary, in 
other words, the technical ability to read, plays a part. Incidentally, practice in reading tends 
to improve this aspect of comprehension. Are the values to be obtained from merely reading 
anything, sufficiently appreciated ? This, is not to justify complete lack of discrimination in 
reading, but to suggest that in certain conditions and for certain groups of people such reading 
may be valuable. Another aspect of comprehension is the sum total of the previous experience 
or mental background of the particular reader. If the experience which the author is trying to 
convey has no relation to anything in the experience of the reader, comprehension is likely to 
be difficult. This is exemplified by the well known principle in teaching, of proceeding from 
the known to the less known. Finally, comprehension is modified by what may be termed 
pressure of interest or, what Richards describes as the “ state of vigilance ” which the reader 
brings to what is read. 

The motive of the reader will have considerable effet both upon the charaéter and the 
intensity of his interest. If motive is examined it may seem to fall into two main categories, 
purposive and diverting. Purposive interest may be specific or general. The specific interest 
is Stimulated by some particular need of the reader. He may be obliged to read for a professional 
examination. The power of his interest derives from his vocational ambition. On the other 
hand, general interest is stimulated by a desire to improve the reader’s cultural level. It is the 
type of interest which follows upon a high degree of mental health ; that state of mind which is 
ever open to intensify its awareness and understanding of external reality. It is the type of 
interest which I venture to suggest is most socially valuable in the long run. 

What I term “ diverting ” interest also falls into two types. The respective motives may 
be described as ‘ relaxing ” and ‘‘ escapist”. There is a tendency, which I think is mistaken, 
to regard all reading of a certain type as “‘ escapist” and the term is frequently used in a 
derogatory sense. The active, alert mind, constantly pre-occupied with real problems needs 
relaxation. Reading undertaken from this motive is valuable and does not imply escape from 
reality. Such reading may even aét as a catalyst, freeing the conscious mind from pre-occupation 
while the unconscious mind undisturbed, deals with real problems. Music and other arts 
frequently serve the same purpose. If, as Koestler in his recent book, Insight and Outlook 
argues, the mind oscillates between “ self-assertive ” impulses and “ self-transcending ” or 
integrating impulses, reading for relaxation may have a higher social value than is generally 
allowed. In normal day to day aétivity, the mind tends to be dominated by “ self-assertive ” 
impulses, whereas in listening to music or in reading, the mind’s impulses are of the integrating 
order, which deepens the awareness of the ‘‘to-getherness ” of life. The integrating impulses 
meet the deep need for the feeling that one is part of a whole. I cannot help thinking that 
there is a connection between the decline in active participation in institutional religion and 
the expansion of this type of reading during the past hundred years. Such a supposition 
needs investigation, but the preliminary attempts I have made tend to confirm it, 
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The “escapist” interest is motivated by the desire to shut out the impact of external 
reality when the latter presents apparently insoluble problems. Even reading of this character 
may have social or individual value, but it is fraught with danger. It may be compared with 
the use of drugs which on occasion is valuable and necessary, but which may become too 
easily endemic. During the late war, many people turned to reading motivated by the 
“ escapist ” interest, to relieve boredom and to submerge anxieties. In the given conditions 
such reading was probably of considerable social value. Certainly many librarians quote the 
service rendered in this respeé as a contribution to the war effort. But do not similar conditions 
sometimes obtain in the so-called periods of peace ? I think the test of value in this instance 
lies in whether the “‘ escapist ” interest becomes endemic. 


Readers’ comprehension thus appears to be of a complex nature conditioned by the 
technical ability to read, mental background and interest. Interest supplies what may be 
described as the * drive ” to comprehend, and is for this reason | think, the major element. 
Given some ability to read interest may overcome the deficiencies in reading ability and mental 
background. This “ drive” which is characteristic of interest will obviously vary in degree 
with the reader’s motive (or type of interest). Thus, when the type of interest is ‘‘ specific ” 
the effort to comprehend will be highest and where it is “* escapist” the effort will be lowest. 
Another aspect of interest which is important but needs further investigation, is the possibility 
of one type of interest being transformed into another whilst the aét of reading takes place. 
The analysis so far suggests that the possibility is a strong one. The interesting transformation 
would be, that from “‘ escapist ” to another type. Librarians of equal distinétion and experience 
have contended for and against. I should say that where the “ escapist” interest has not 
become endemic then the possibility of transformation certainly exists, but if it is endemic, 
then I should require more evidence. This is the type of controversy which can only be 
settled by controlled experiment, what | call objective study. 


If the power or drive of interest in reading is so important a factor in comprehension, it 
will be useful to trace the source of its stimulation. There is a definite correlation between 
interest in reading and the educational and social level of the reader. Not only does the 
higher educational level affect the technical ability to read which in itself tends to promote 
interest, but it affects the condition of mental health which earlier | suggested fostered the 
‘* general ” type of interest and which I considered the most socially valuable in the long run. 
Similarly, the better the social background of the reader, the greater the propensity for reading. 
This may be partly because reading is more of a traditional activity and a wider experience of 
life is available, with such a background. There are lesser factors, but the whole may be 
regarded as the cultural environment of the reader. Time, accessibility and age, each has a 
bearing on the power of interest of all types, with the possible exception of ‘‘ spécific ” interest. 
Evidence suggests that age affects interest more than is generally realised. Certainly interest is 
greater in the adolescent group than in older groups, and clear evidence exists to show that 
marriage and responsibility have a retarding effect on reading. Time and accessibility comprise 
opportunity for reading. All these factors may have important practical consequences for 

Readers will tend to fall into groups with one or other main types of interest pre- 
dominating, but many readers will be motivated by all types in varying degrees at different 
times. It is possible to visualise the development of a pattern for reading in the individual 
reader dependent upon cultural background, opportunity and age. 


In a final article, it is intended to draw from this analysis of reading some conclusions 
relative to library practice. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Norwegian Library Association, held in August, discussed the 
possible organization of a Norsk Bibliografisk Institut, which would centralize and harmonize 
the printing of catalogue cards and would also issue bibliographies. A committee under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Arnold Kildal is in charge of the plan. Several libraries in Norway at 
present print their own cards. 


‘ 
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Chains for the Next Generation ? 
By G. R. Davies, A.L.A. 


How fascinating are blue-prints ! How pleasant to devise systems without obstruction from 
actual events, especially with ourselves in command! Of course, at present, it is still a matter 
of pipe-dreams—there is too much obstruction as yet. Poverty punches us between the eyes, 
making vision difficult ; restriction taunts us, baulking the imagination. The movement is 
antiquated, almost in decay . . . 
‘* Would we not shatter it to bits, and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire ? ” 


How exciting ! an enterprise fit indeed for enthusiasm. We not do lack ideas. Reports, 
proposals, conferences, even hints of action! Because 1950 is a hundred years from 1850 
(ah, the emotional magic of dates !) many librarians for no other reason think it would be a 
good occasion for a new Public Libraries Act. Others, affecting not to be swayed by the 
sentiment of a centenary, sing loud of frustration. 

Consider the source from which our would-be legislators draw their inspiration. The 
Library Association Council’s Proposals of 1943 suggest, infer alia, that grants to library 
authorities from the national exchequer are necessary to make possible the provision of 
adequate library services throughout the country, and that a department should be charged 
with the duty of guiding, co-ordinating and encouraging the development of local library 
services. 

Now, people who pay pipers like to call tunes. A government department with juris- 
diétion over a local authority would have disquieting possibilities. It would contribute still 
more power to an already too-powerful central government. It would be yet another step in 
that “‘ progress-to-annihilation ”, the destiny of any society allowing a diminishing group to 
acquire expanding power. Under the guise of rationalization, central authority is fast stripping 
local government of its autonomous powers. With electricity and transport undertakings the 
danger is not so obvious, but with a means of expression, such as libraries, there is great 
peril ; and librarians should not be slow to see it. 


Do we think, for instance, that nationalization of publishers would be a good thing ? 
Easy to see, of course, how orderly could be a State publishing house. No overlapping, no 
duplicated reprints of classics, no spate of books on beekeeping or Jane Austen rushed out to 
catch the market, economies enough almost to make the art of book-selection unnecessary— 
and librarians too, for that matter. 

Voices rise in protest, ‘‘ But publishing has an axe to grind. It is a means of expressing 
opinion”. And isn’t librarianship? To be sure, there’s nobody who Still believes in 
impartiality, is there ? Is there a public librarian living who hasn’t at some time deliberately 
overlooked buying, or at least binding, a Victor Gollancz special, or a Bertrand Russell, or an 
A. S. Neill ? Or preferred to pass by half a dozen ‘ westerns ” to secure an illustrated art 
manual ? Or a committee which hasn’t forbidden Shaw’s Black Girl or Forever Amber or the 
Kinsey report ? 

No, librarianship is a means of expression of ideas and opinions, as much as publishing, 
only. more subtly so. There would be as much to lose in librarianship as in publishing by 
national control. The appeal for grants-in-aid and guidance from a central department is just 
a beginning of such nationalization ; the plea of historical necessity or economic necessity does 
not diminish the inherent dangers. Along with re-organization and expansion (and sinecures 
for the elite) it would provide the very channels that censorship and government propaganda 
could, and doubtless would, use. Only a fatuously optimistic person can ignore these 
probabilities of highly organized government—even in a so-called democracy. 


Why did the L.A. Council propose such a dangerous thing ? Because, I suggest (as the 
chief among many reasons), they were stampeded by a report, and in order to improve some 
backward library authorities, they succumbed to the temptation of all idealists—large-scale 
planning. Large-scale planning is supposed to be scientific ; with many reservations we may 
admit this to be true, but it is based on the science of Aristotle and Euclid. It is absolute, with 
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no doubts as to its own definitions. It dare not account for the transformation in thought 
brought about by Einstein’s work; it dare not consider contemporary research in the 
semantic field. Its Newtonian mathematics are applied indiscriminately ; one plus one equals 
two, which sounds fine but doesn’t work when thus applied to social problems, because social 
problems depend upon human beings, as individual persons—and any one of us does not 
equal any other one. 

Scientific organization for administration—big chief, regional chief, district librarians, 
sub-librarians, senior-technical, senior-professional, officers-executive, e/c.——is all very well if 
we have the ants to fit into it. Hard things have been said about librarians at times, but they've 
not yet been classed as ants. No, the paper-slickness of national, scientific planning is clever 
enough for an essay on libraries as bloodless institutions—but it is our duty to think of 
librarians as well as libraries (which does not mean, of course, in the financial, job-seeking 
manner, but in the sense of humanizing our organizations). Robert Burns pointed out a long 
time ago that, along with those of mice, the best-laid schemes of men will go cock-eyed. To 
rush into legislation on a basis of such planning is to encourage the decay of the public library 
movement. 

The Proposals are faithful to professional idealism in stressing the value of libraries to 
civilization, and accordingly suggesting the need for better financial provision ; but librarians 
are apt to move too much in a world of issue-figures, reports and bibliographies and fail to 
keep in touch with the society that supports them. Public libraries are part of the national 
economy. They are, like all cultural activities, supported by that division of labour which has 
made it possible for society to pre xduce its necessary physical sustenance—its food, fuel and 
clothing—without having to utilize the services of every single member of the community in 
industry. Librarians are exempted the hurly-burly of industrial labour. We should remember 
that with every penny we ask for from public money, and relate our demands to our consciences 
rather than our fantasies. Our hands are soiled perhaps with ink or bookdust, but never suffer 
abrasions from a splintered wall of coal. With that in mind, while we may still never forget 
the needs of the brain above those of the body, we may also temper our idealism with some 
humility. 

When we want more money for our library services, don’t let us think in terms of 
national organization to get it; it will likely enough absorb all the extra we can get that way. 
If we can honestly milk the municipal cow no harder, then we must cut our thirsty costs— 
wasted office work, cumbersome routines, traditional reporting, figure-hunts, white-elephant- 
establishment expenses and all the unproductive paraphernalia. 


But whatever the proposals——and wiser than the official ones have often been propounded 
—there remains the danger of legislation itself. Now, there are two kinds of legislation : 
positive legislation, conditional, clause-ridden, and as definite as our out-moded language 
tacilities will allow ; and negative legislation, the blessed act of repeal. The danger of positive 
legislation arises because emphasis is always changing in society. The cleverest contemporary 
thinker in any one aspect of social life is made to look foolish in a few years (that is, if he 
doesn’t already, even as he utters his pronouncements !). It is not easy, with all the knowledge 
available, to prophesy in dealing with human beings ; it is easier with horses. 

The 1850 and 1855 Acts, for instance, were full of good intentions, which paved not the 
road to Hell, which is at least getting somewhere, but a meandering byway, metalled for all 
time in many of its narrowest and most inadequate Stretches with the aid of the Carnegie 
Steam-roller—a twisting lane which after some fifty years had almost reached back to its 
Starting-point. The cause of over half-a-century’s retardation of the public library movement 
in this country is clearly set out in the words of the 1850 bill. Listen to Mr. Brotherton, 
seconding. 

‘| am surprised at the opposition. The rate is limited to one halfpenny in the pound. 
The money raised can be applied only to the ereétion of a building for holding a library and 
a museum. No power is given to lay out the funds in the purchase of books...” The folly 
of this was carefully noted by Mr. Goulbourn, the member for Cambridge University. 

‘1, as an innocent man,” he said, ** certainly thought that books always formed part of 
what is necessary for the enjoyment of a library.” With which observation, he very fairly 
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opposed the bill. A lot of stress has been put upon the obstructive behaviour of Colonel 
Sibthorp during the readings of the bill ; but we miss the point by a long way if we think of 
him as representative of the opposition, and it is probable that the state of public book 
provision today would be far healthier if the 1850 bill had been thrown out. 

With the 1919 A& we come to folly and wisdom together—the folly of positive legislation 
and the wisdom of negative. Its main provisions were (1) the empowering of county councils 
to become library authorities, by way of their education committees—a positive idea that has 
frustrated county librarians and library service in the way that rate limitation hampered 
municipal librarians before 1919 ; it has set up a dangerous tradition of superiority among 
education officers, the extent of which is hardly realized and with a national trend towards 
centralization and large-scale planning even municipal librarians may yet find themselves 
subordinate to the education authorities ; and (z) the repeal of rate limitation, a negative idea, 
and the culmination of many years of campaigning and of several abortive attempts to undo 
some of the evils done by the 1850 Aa. 

The positive part of the legislation seemed wise enough in 1919, no doubt, but like the 
apparent wisdom of the 1850 Aét, it has lived to strangle development. 

If we are not convinced of the dangers of positive legislation, let us think of compulsory 
education ; this has made it possible for heaven knows what per cent. of the people to rise 
from blissful illiteracy to the perilous semi-literacy which strings them to advertising agents, 
persuasive politicians and voluble journalists. The sponsors of the education bills did not 
intend this ; they meant well, no doubt, but their outlook with its limitations of contemporary 
knowledge has restricted the full development of education so that today we Still think of 
education mainly in terms of schools and%eing talked at. They could not correétly foresee, nor 
could they be expected to, the social conditions a few years in front of their own times. 

Faint heart never won fair lady—but at the same time, it does not so easily get hitched up 
to a wrong one, fair or dark. To avoid Strait-jacketing posterity let us legislate as little as 
possible—and never too positively ; repeal our frustrations, the mistakes of ancestors, but 
not make new ones for our followers. Insistence must be put upon this point, because there is 
in librarianship today an ambitious element of opportunism—disguised perhaps by the 
quotation,‘ Where there is no vision, the people perish ”. It should be remembered also that 
where the bright lights of personal ambitions shine out, the people may be blinded by the 
dazzle, and still perish. 

* A paper given at the A.A.L. Session of the Joint Spring Conference of the Eastern Branch and the A.A.L. 
(Eastern Division) at Cambridge, April roth. 


Library of Congress: Future of the National Union 
Catalog 


By R. B. Downs, Acting Chief, Union Catalog Division 

ProposaLs made from time to time to reproduce the Union Catalog now appear nearer 
realization. The size of the undertaking, however, is stupendous and calls for extremely 
careful planning. At present, the Catalog contains approximately 16,500,000 cards. For 
comparison, The Catalog of Books Represented by Library of Congress Printed Cards and its 
Supplement reproduced 2,500,000 cards. 

Reasons, possibly valid, for delaying reproduction of the Union Catalog can be offered. 
It might, for example, be desirable to spend available funds on completing the Union Catalog, 
rather than copying the existing catalog. One answer to this point is that the expense would be 
shared with co-operating libraries, and the cost to the Library of Congress therefore should not 
be excessive. Second, it has been suggested that reproduction should wait until the Union 
Catalog is thoroughly edited and cards unsuitable for copying are retyped. The magnitude 
of complete editorial revision makes the job impracticable, and diétates that the catalog will 
have to be reproduced substantially in its present form or not at all. To illustrate the problem, 
a well-trained editor would require, on the average, one day for each tray of cards ; the Union 
Catalog now contains about 10,000 trays, or roughly enough work for one editor for fifty 
years, or five editors for ten years. The cost would be not less than $250,000. 
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The question of retyping unsatisfactory cards prior to reproduétion is a practical one. It 
is eStimated that five per cent. or between 500,000 and 1,000,000 negative photostat, hand- 
written, and other poorly produced cards probably would need to be replaced before 
photographing. Aétually, by proper camera adjustments, the number could be reduced 
considerably. This work might be carried on simultaneously with the reproduction of the 
Catalog, by a crew of typists keeping a few hundred trays ahead of the camera. 

A third reason for postponing the proposed project would be to wait until all the 
important regional union catalogs are added. The far western area is now poorly represented, 
a condition that could be corrected to a considerable extent by the inclusion in the file at 
Washington of the Pacific Northwest, Rocky Mountain, and California Union Catalogs. 
There is no doubt that the western region ought to be covered adequately by the National 
Union Catalog, and as promptly as funds are available. It has been pointed out also that the 
Union Catalog’s coverage of federal libraries in Washington, D.C., is quite deficient. Again, 
however, to hold up reproduction of the Union Catalog until the job is finished for these and 
other areas means an indefinite period of waiting. Furthermore, if, as suggested later, the 
Cumulative Catalog is expanded to include all new titles added to the Union Catalog, any 
original items received from the Far West or elsewhere would appear in the printed catalog. 

Reasons for proceeding without undue delay in reproduétion of the Union Catalog are 
cogent. Among them, briefly stated, are the safety factor, to bring into existence more than 
a single copy of the Catalog ; placement in major research libraries elsewhere of a biblio- 
graphical tool of prime importance ; reduction of the reference load on the Union Catalog 
staf ; and stimulation toward further development of the Union Catalog. 


Form OF REPRODUCTION 


\ssuming that the Union Catalog is to be reproduced the question of form is a major 
consideration. If the problem is primarily insurance, that is for preservation, the most 
economical method would doubtless be 8mm. microfilm. To make this great research tool 
available to the principal libraries of the country, however, calls for a different plan. A definite 
proposal for copying in microcard form has been received through Fremont Rider, representing 
the Microcard Foundation. Certain aspects of this offer need clarification, e.g. : 

1. How many subscribers would be required to make the price quoted by Mr. Rider 
($3,600) feasible ? Mr. Rider’s estimate is 60. It is not clear, however, whether the 
estimated cost makes any provision for editing or for retyping unphotographable 
cards. 

2. If microprint is to be used, is the microcard the most desirable size ? Would it be 

preferable for instance, to use large sheets, say 8 ins. by 10} ins., tg be placed in 

loose-leaf binders ? 

3. For library purposes, is the microprint form as convenient and usable as other 
possible mediums ? Preferences of librarians on this matter might be explored. The 
availability of satisfactory reading machines or projectors for microprint material 
ought to be investigated also. None is now believed to be on the market. 


Another possible form for consideration is miniature facsimile, perhaps on the general 
plan of the Catalog of Books Represented by Library of Congress Printed Cards. \f the same rate 
of reduction and format were followed for Union Catalog cards, about 1,350 volumes would 
be required, a highly expensive enterprise, though excellent from the point of view of library 
use. To lower the cost, a higher rate of reduction, perhaps 1 to 5 or 1 to 4, might be adopted, 
with the expectation that the text would have to be read through good magnifying glasses— 
still much cheaper and easier to handle than microprint or microfilm readers. 

If plans are carried out for reproduction of the Union Catalog in some readily usable 
form, disposal of the Catalog in its present card form might well be considered. It is now 
occupying valuable space needed for expansion of the Library of Congress’ own catalog, and 
if it were available in microprint or photo-offset the huge card file could be eliminated, or at 
least placed in storage. In that event, a supplementary catalog, involving far fewer problems of 
filing and maintenance could be started by the Union Catalog Division.—From the Library of 
Congress Information Bulletin, August, 1949. 
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The Life of George Berkeley 


A. A. LUCE m.c. p.p. 


The first full-length biographical study of Bishop Berkeley, the outcome of long 
research. It contains a quantity of new material. ‘ Professor Luce has done an 
astonishing piece of work that perhaps only one man could do. There will be other 
biographies of Berkeley, but this will be the rock whence they are hewn.’—The 
Illustrated Royal 8vo 255 


Scotsman 


An Outline of Money Studies in the 
GEOFFREY CROWTHER Public Records 


The Editor of the Economist has rewritten this 


standard work and brought the subject matter 


V. H. GALBRAITH, F.s.a., HON. LITT. 


completely up-to-date. ‘ Fascinating vistas open to right and left. I 
‘This book is without the slightest doubt a Professor Galbraith cannot interest his audience 
in medieval history it is unlikely that anyone 


genuine four de force .. . which must appeal to will.’—Times Literary Supplement. ‘11 is a book 
almost all classes of readers.’ — Certified which only the Regius Professor could have 


Accountants’ Journal 12s 6d written.'—Spectator 


Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
God in Our Work 


‘No Treasury dust falls on his faith. The addresses are simple and serene. They 
do not argue ; they do not criticise . . . Sir Stafford reveals himself as no detached 
ascetic. His language is quiet and persuasive . . . To many this confession of faith 
by a powerful mind will bring comfort and reassurance.’— VIOLET MARKHAM C.H. 
in the Observer 

‘ This book contains the secret of his integrity . . his style is simple and straight- 
forward, as lucid as distilled water .. . he means every word he says.’—TOM DRIBERG 
in the Daily Herald 

‘ If the book is widely read and laid to heart it should do much for Britain’s economic 
recovery.’— Manchester Guardian 6s 


Ltd 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Parkside Edinburgh 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear Amet 
Our ConFusIons. 

| am a complete philistine in many library matters and often wish a little distilled common- 
sense could be used to dissolve some of the clotted nonsense that I am led to read about 
libraries. You are right in your belief, if the thought can be dignified as such, that libraries 
mean books ; or so, you tell me, you told your committee, or would have done if you had 
fot been restrained from telling them anything because you had read a recent book. | think 
the young librarian of today must be completely mystified by our vocal confusions. Probably 
that is a condition of our confused present. | think, too, we are entitled to ask some very 
exacting questions and, if we have the assurance of Dr. Savage: “ My faith in librarianship is 
absolute,” we ought to be able to answer them. Here, then, are a few :— 

Dors THE Liprary MEAN Books, 

in the sense that all library activity must for ever rest upon the book ? Do you think that the 
book, as book, has an unchallenged future ? | have no doubt that when the scriptor of the 
rolls that went into the Alexandrian library laid down quill or stylus he thought the rolling 
vellum or parchment the last and permanent form of record. It makes one wonder if so many 
printed and folded pages in a book-cover are the permanent form in which men will commu- 
nicate with their contemporaries and with posterity. A record is something to convey thought. 
Is not the book the slowest method in present-day life ; does it not exhaust energy and time, 
in that it requires the exertion of concentration in reading that we may extract its message ? 
Is it ever other than obsolete ? That is to say as a conveyor of current matters? It takes 
months, even years, nowadays to produce a book of any dimensions and there is little prospect 
that printers, illustrators, and book-makers generally will become speedier. Then, consider 
the space it occupies, and the night-mare libraries envisaged (not in advocacy but in warning) 
by Fremont Rider; will the bosom of Mother Earth be broad enough to bear them ? Then 
books, too, have to be expensively indexed and catalogued to be of any real use to learning, 
and it costs as much to “* process ” a book as to buy it. 

The is that 

Our Worip Has Passep Away, 
when a day really was twenty-four good hours long, when leisure was not intermittent and 
accidental but an essential possession of the reading class. The changed, and always changing, 
habits of people, have turned most books into soporifics, to be picked up as the sure preludes 
to a nap; and are you comforted by Thackeray’s assertion that if his book—it was his 
Roundabout Papers, as lively as anything he wrote—sent his readers to sleep he'had done them 
good ? That benefit may be real but not, | imagine, a sufficient argument for a host of libraries 
and library-keepers. Then there is the deadly permanance of books. Go into any university 
library which is three centuries old or more and ask yourself what these folios, undisturbed 
for years it would seem, do in this mid-twentieth century. Alternatively, there is the 
evanescence, as fatal, of the appeal of the modern book. What is the average life of today’s 
masterpiece ? 
War THEN ? 

If Mr. Gardner is right and the novel of today is dying, then sooner or later a large number 
of our present readers, or alleged-to-be readers, will forsake us. Many novels, | agree, are 
dead before they are published, never having had the breath of life in them, but possibly here 
and there amongst the locust crowd of them there is something that we shall recognise one day. 
\s for poetry, hasn’t this generation declared fortissimo that all the poets between Donne 
and T. S. Eliot are obsolete ? The attempt to read them is so much time wasted. Who was the 
poet a few years ago who produced a collection of his writings, and prefaced it with a farewell 
to poetry as an outmoded, unwanted method of expression ? I listened the other night to 
a reading in a beautifully modulated voice from Ezra Pound and learned that the introducer 
thought him the most significant bard of the last generation. It is presumably liked, this 
so-called poetry, for the same reasons that its adherents like cross-words, detective stories and 
analysing conjuring tricks; ‘‘ it puzzles the brain.” Then, drama is obsolescent, surely ? 
Outside London, have we six towns that have a legitimate theatre shat pays ? 
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‘THE TIMES’ 


recorded page by page 


in 


Microfilm Facsimile 


The value of ‘ The Times ’ as a contemporary historical 
document—as a source for reference and research—is widely 
acknowledged. But the rarity of certain numbers and the space 
required to file thousands of original copies, are obstacles 
which made it difficult for libraries to acquire these valuable 
references. Those held on file suffer from wear and tear and age 
deterioration. Kodak has solved these various problems. Every 
issue of ‘The Times* from 1785 has been photographed on 
* Kodak’ 35 mm microfilm. 
These permanent film records take up only a fraction of the space 
‘equired by the originals; are convenient to handle and quickly 
referred to; easily projected . . . clearly read, on the 
screen of a ‘Kodak’ Library Reader. They are avail- 
able to libraries, universities, etc., either as a 
complete record or in sections—each section com- 


prising a block of years or an individual year. 
Write for full details to :— 


RECORDAK DIVISION OF 


KODAK Ltd. 


Dept. 103, Adelaide House, London Bridge, London, E.C. 4. 
Tel: MANsion House 9936. 
and at II, Peter Street, Manchester |. Tel: BLAckfriars 8918. 


Here is a reel of microfilm approximately actual size. Each reel holds 750 pages of ‘The Times’ 
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So, it would seem, imaginative literature of the sort that pleased our fathers is making 

less and less appeal. That leaves us 

Non-Fiction 

and that is alive only because it is a vehicle of fact. And who would read a treatise on ethics 
when he can hear Bertrand Russell expound it on the wireless ? The film makes us familiar 
with novels we never shall want to read afterwards because ‘* we know the story.”” Why read 
about music, touch a piano or handle a bow when all we have to do is to snap on a record and 
a switch ? Now we are advocating T.V. in libraries (were you not doing so ?) so that we may 
not have to expend the energy necessary to go to the ballet or whatever the show may be. 
Everything is done for us. Why tire the eyes and the brain upon books? Talk (not 
conversation), celluloid, film-strip, gramophone, T.V. and a mort of other things are more 
slick purveyors of knowledge than any book. 

There, Amel Anu, my friend, this talk of not being able to buy records, films and micro- 
films which you and Eratosthenes (forsooth !) are inclined to plague us with can all disappear. 
If you don’t buy books, you can buy these. So what ? 

Tuts NIGHTMARE 

may persist. On the other hand, we may not believe it exists. Would it not be a good thing 
if we spent the coming winter exchanging views on just this very problem? If we can 
determine what a library really exists for; if we can tell when the new idea or method or 
gadget is good and what its limits may be, then—-and only then—can we return clear-eyed to 
the books that endure and go hierophanting amongst our readers as Dr. Savage would have us 
do and our libraries will be culture centres of fluorescent gas tube brilliance. Meanwhile, to 
confound the issue—or, does it >—UNESCO, the L.A. Record tells me, has issued a Public 
Library Manifesto. Thus: ‘‘ The complete public library should provide : books, pamphlets, 
magazines, newspapers, maps, pictures, films, music scores and recordings, and give guidance 
in their use.” And, once more, “ It should not tell people what to think, but it should help 
them to decide what to think about. [That is really an ingenious and subtle distinétion !] The 
spot-light should be thrown on significant issues by exhibitions, book-lists, discussions, 
lectures, courses, films and individual reading guidance.” 

I wonder what Mr. Irwin will have to say to this? Obviously books, however 
‘ background,” will not reveal themselves to the unseeking. ‘‘ Dry ” is still a favourite word 
with readers about all books they do not favour. ‘‘ Can these dry bones live ? ” 

Forgive my intrusion into your correspondence. | omitted the ceremonial Ave but | 
adopt your invariable Va/e / with all good wishes. 


TYRANNION. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers on ‘‘ LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Liprary Worvp. 


Personal News 


Miss L. M. Burden, Children’s Librarian, 
Bethnal Green Public Library, to be Assistant- 
in-Charge, Roman Road Branch. 

Miss M. E. Cook, A.L.A., Assistant, 
Richmond Public Library, to be Children’s 
Librarian, Bethnal Green Public Library. 


Topicalities 


Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 


‘ | regret to inform you that you have failed to 
satisfy the Examiners...” How well known 
these ominous words, and how much dis- 
appointment they have caused. High hopes 
dashed and then the realisation that once more 


Miss I. M. Burgess, Assistant, Greenwich the solid preparation has to be faced in a new 
Public Library, to be Assistant, Bethnal Green attempt to satisfy the examiners, but without 
Public Library. detailed knowledge of the original causes of 
Mr. E. M. Broome, of the Halifax Libraries, failure. 
has been appointed to take charge of the Of course, the Examiner’s Reports usually 7 
Hebden Royd area under the Yorkshire West State that failure can be attributed to lack of | 


Riding County Library. 


grammar, indecipherable handwriting, not 
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N the seventieth anniversary of 
> our establishment we look with 
“4% pleasure upon our many business 
| friendships, and with pride upon the 

developments we have pioneered in 


the field of book-binding and book- 
supply. 


We face the future with con- 


fidence in our ability to justify our 
motto “ Bound for Service.” 
1 to 
ywn | 
lid 
ore ons 
new 
ot LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS & BOOKSELLERS 
ally © NORTH ACTON RD., HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.1I0 


< of Showroom: 100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 
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answering the question, lack of knowledge and 
so on, but how many candidates failing often 
recognise their own shortcomings ? 

If, as a profession, we are really concerned 
about professional qualifications perhaps it is 
time we investigated more closely the reasons 
for the disturbingly high percentage of 
failures in the Registration Examination (Group 
\) and the Final Examination (Part I1). 

It is appreciated that the marking of papers 
is fair as well as the scrutiny thereafter, but 
could not all papers be returned to candidates 
to show where errors have been made, or 
alternatively, model answers to the set questions 
be published subsequently. Would this be too 


revolutionary 2? What do YOU think ? 
THIS MONTH?S CHOICE 
ROCHDALE’S Sammer Book List, 1949. 


Deep red Gill Sans on mottled biscuit coloured 
cover, with text in Times Roman. A booklet 
using good paper, well-spaced and with an 
interesting introduction on dictionaries and 
the use of words. Congratulations, Rochdale ! 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


This month has seen an overall decline in 
the general standard of public library publica- 
tions, and some examples surely do more harm 
to the prestige of the public library service 
than good, The old adage, “If a thing is 
worth doing at all, it is worth doing well,” 
seems to be more than appropriate so far as our 
pre fession is concerned. 

BRISTOL’S Public Lectures, 1949-50. The 
usual high standard well maintained both of 
printing and lecturers in this booklet in Black 
Times on very light grey. Famous names 
include Marguerite Steen, Bernard Rackham 
and Martin Armstrong. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE’S 1 Choice of Books, 

lugust, 1949. A foldover in Black Times on 


cream, listing eleven notable books with 
thoughtful annotations. 
CHESTER’S “ Help Yourself Series.” De- 


serving of mention for the idea. Cyclostyled 
pamphlets listing books such as Sea Stories, 
Thrillers, Historical Romances and Long 
Serious Stories. | recommend Chester to get 
into touch with Lincoln regarding the improve- 
ment of reproduction. 

CROYDON’S Aatumn Talks, 1949. A pam- 
phlet in brown on eau-de-nil, using mixed type. 

D ENBIGHSHIRE’ST he Bookmark,Summer, 
1949. A booklet using cream porous paper 


which has absorbed the ink too much. The 
special book-list on Fishing should be useful. 
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DERBYSHIRE’S “ Twenty Book Series.” A 
further group including Dressmaking, Dramatic 
Art and Play Produétion, Soft Fruit Cultiva- 
tion (a brilliant illustration) and Visual Aids. 
Other libraries could copy with advantage. ~ 

FINSBURY’S Technical Books: 1—Model 
Making. A small booklet in Black Gill Sans on 
white and green, with an introduétion by Mr. 
W. J. Bassett-Lowke. A timely and attraétive 
publication. 

HORNSEY’S Literary Circle and Gramophone 
Society Programmes, 1949-50. The former is in 
red on buff, the latter in deep blue on white. 
The leadings are outstanding. 

ISLINGTON’S Fact and Fiction, No. 4. A 
booklet in red on grey, listing publications of 
fact and fiction on the circus, Scotland, the 
proletariat, Israel, Ireland and resistance. The 
choice of coloured paper was unfortunate. 

KENT’S New Books, Summer, 1949. <A 
booklet using a light blue cover over-printed 
in red and grey. Fiétion additions are not 
listed, but many non-fiction entries have very 
brief annotations. 

LINCOLN’S The Month's New Books. July, 
August and September issues in the usual style 
of printed cover enclosing cyclostyled book- 
lets. The Standard of reproduétion never 
seems to deteriorate, and proves that this 
method can be reasonably attractive. 
ADDENDA 

BETHNAL GREEN opened a new branch 
library at Roman Road on September 3rd. 
The official programme, in black Gill Sans on 
art paper, included interior and exterior views 
of this addition to the library services of 
Bethnal Green. 

WALLASEY has issued a pamphlet in con- 
junction with the Education Department on 
** Your Child at School,” listing books accord- 
ing to age groups for the guidance of parents. 
A more than useful publication and deserving 
of a much wider circulation. 


Library Reports 


By Herspert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 

So many reports are coming along now that it is 
impossible, owing to lack of space, to make more than 
the shortest of comments on each. A notable feature is 
that almost all of these reports record the highest total 
ever achieved in book circulation. All reports are for 
1948/1949. 

BLACKBURN.—Librarian and Curator, J. W. 
Thomas, A.L.A. Population (est.), 111,660. 
Rate, 5.osd. Income from Rate, £16,765. 
Total Stock, 65,267. Additions, 13,086. 
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Up-to-date, authoritative information on the 


A. D. MERRIMAN, a.c., 0.B.£., M.A., M.Ed., D.Sc., C.I.Mech.E. 
with a foreword by 
SIR HENRY GUY, c.B.£., D.Sc., M.I.Mech.E., F.R.S. 
and an appreciation by 
Prof. CECIL H. DESCH, pPh.p., p.sc., F-.R.s. 


| Price 21/- net 


Illustrated in colour, half tone and line. Under- 
standable by the intelligent layman of science and 
valuable to scientists of university standing. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD. 
GREGG HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF MODERN SCIENCE 


NOW READY | 
JAMES DUFF BROWN 


MANUAL OF 
LIBRARY ECONOMY 


Sixth Edition 
Tree Farm 


BY Oxper Mousie 


i F Fo 
W. C. Berwick Sayers oarunn’s 


} Tue Younc Horse 
LECTURER IN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON SCHOOL 
OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


JUNIOR LIBRARY 


Turee Day Apventure E. M. Havers 


‘Tue Pontes or Bunts Maryjorte Otniver and 
Eva Ducat 


Tue or THE 
VALLEY J. Ivester Lioyp 


Misty, THe Grey Pony Joyce M. Lennon 


Biyton 
* Goipen Gorse 
GARLAND BULLIVANT 


Goipen Gorse ” 


BLYToN 

‘THe Great M. E. BuckincHAM 

On’y Tony 

On’y Tony’s Circus 

Ripinec Days in Hooks 

Opp Ones 


Brenpa E. Spenper 
Brenpa F.. SpenpeR 
Fully Mustrated | Marjorie M. Oniver 
Curistine CHANDLER 


The most comprehensive work on librarianship All Foolscap 410. Cloth Bound 


GRAFTON & CO. 


LONDON, W.C.2 


10s, 


10s, 


8s. 


2 TAVISTOCK STREET 


THE COUNTRY LIFE 
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Withdrawals, 7,363. Total Issues, 819,683. 
Borrowers, 27,450. Delivery Stations, 12. 
lhe need fora larger, and more up-to-date building 
is Stressed, also for the immediate provision of branch 
libraries. Circulation showed an increase of 75,423. 
Visitors to Museums and Art Galleries numbered 85,713. 
CARSHALTON.—--Chief Librarian, Sidney W. 
Anderson, P.L.A. Population (est.), 62,500. 
Rate, 5.115d. Income from Rate, £10,590. 
Total Stock, 44,360. Additions, 12,792. 
Withdrawals, 4,156. Total Issues, 360,110. 
Tickets in force, 28,431. Branches, 2. 
his is the first annual report ever to be published 
by the Library Authorities. A further branch library 
was opened during the year. None of the libraries 
include a Reference Library. Circulation was increased 
by 61,599. The present Chief Librarian was appointed 
in July, 1948. 


Croyvon.—-Chief Librarian, Henry A. Sharp, 


F.L.A. Total Stock, 334,243. Additions, 
28,618. Withdrawals, 20,929. Total Issues, 
2,445,032. Tickets in use, 154,138. Branches 
8. 


\ll libraries and departments were more widely 
used than in the previous vear, and total circulation 
showed an increase of 199,877. The extension of some 
and the provision of additional ones is 
being meditated. Miss k. G. Hayler, Senior Children’s 
Librarian, retired after serving the libraries for 33 vears. 


of the branches 


Hove.—Borough Librarian and Curator, K. C. 
Harrison, M.B.E., F.L.A. Total Stock, 
74,256. Additions, 6,756. Withdrawals, 
9,402. Total Issues, 668,690. Tickets in 
force, 38,783. Branches, 2. 

\ record total of books issued was achieved in the 
children’s library, which has just been re-organised. 
\gyvrewate circulation was up by 41,818. 
the year at the Museum was the opening of the Georgian 
Room, the fourth of the Museum's Period Rooms, 
Visitors to the Museum totalled 29,969. 
MANSFIELD.—Chief Librarian and Curator, D. 

Shapland, A.L.A. Population (est.), 51,020. 
Rate, 5.84d. Income from Rate, £7,277. 
Total Stock, 59,696. Additions, 10,897. 
Withdrawals, 6,931. Total Issues, 728,939. 
Tickets in force, 32,734. Delivery Stations, 
3. 

Greater use was made of the Reference Library 
since the special efforts at improvement were made last 
year. A loan colleétion of books in Polish has been 
received, Total circulation was 31,522 higher than the 
prey vcar. 

Preston.—Borough Librarian, jane A. Down- 
ton, M.A., F.L.A. Population (est.), 118,500. 
Rate, ro.ro1d. Income from Rate, £30,900. 
Total Stock, 144,607. Additions, 21,894. 
Withdrawals, 6,729. Total Issues, 733,790. 
Tickets in use, 45,487. 1 Branch. 1 Travel- 
ling Library. 


The event of 


| 


\ travelling library service was inaugurated in 
September, 1948, a single-deck bus being converted for 
this purpose. Over 70,000 issues were recorded during 
the six months of its existence. A library service in H.M. 
Prison was also established. 71,576 more issues were 
recorded than in the previous vear. 


Sr. ALBANs.—City Librarian, Muriel Wilson. 


Population § (est.), 42,360. Total Stock, 
34,363. Additions, 4,744. Withdrawals, 
4,450. Total Issues, 450,780. Tickets in 


force, 17,707. 1 Mobile Library. 

Increase of 42,662 is reported in a record book 
circulation. Second year of the Mobile Library was 
more successful than the first, and accounted for more 
than half the total increase in issues. A Book Week 
Exhibition, showing all phases of book production and 
library work, attra€ted over 2,000 visitors. 
Sa.e.—Borough Librarian, D. Leighton. Popu- 

lation (eSst.), 42,770. Rate, 6.48d. Income 
from Rate, £8,234. Total Stock, 41,522. 
Additions, 8,605. Withdrawals, 5,028. Total 
Issues, 495,301. Tickets in force, 31,124. 

\fter remaining practically Stationary for three 
years, book issues have taken a forward leap, and 
showed an increase of 41,460. The use of children’s 
books showed a welcome increase, due mainly to the 
improvement in stock, Adult film shows did not 
attraét the large audiences as did those arranged for 
children. 

SHorepircH.—Borough Librarian, C. M. Jack- 
son, F.L.A. Population (est.), 45,000. Rate, 


6.2d. Income from Rate, £14,222. Total 
Stock, 83,096. Additions, 9,171. With- 
drawals, 8,780. Total Issues, 409,275. 


Tickets in use, 28,336. Branches, z. 

With the exception of the children’s libraries, all 
departments were busier than ever, and total circulation 
represented an increase of 62,478. Central Reference 
Library has been re-arranged, and consultations there 
showed a substantial increase. Negotiations are pro- 
ceeding towards the establishment of another branch 
library. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—Borough Librarian, G. F. 
Leighton. Population (est.), 73,090. Rate, 


4.23d. Income from Rate, £6,476. Total 
Stock, 40,424. Additions, 6,060. With- 
drawals, 2,260. Total Issues, 569,901. 


Tickets in force, 20,142. 

Notable feature was the high level of issues during 
the summer months, August being as busy as November 
and December. Circulation increase totalled 46,687. It 
is hoped that the coming year will sce the opening of 
the first branch library in the Borough. 
WARRINGTON.—Chief Librarian, George A. 

Carter, F.L.A. Population, 77,860. Rate, 
6.985d. Income from Rate, £12,363. Total 
Stock, 81,017. Additions, 10,076. With- 
drawals, 5,438. Total Issues, 422,136. 


Tickets held, 49,590. Delivery Stations, 7. 
Centenary of the Libraries was celebrated during 
the year. A number of commemorative plaques were 
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Autumn Books for every 
Library 


George Bilainkin 
TITO 


An impartial study which includes 
the full text of the Tito - Stalin 
correspondence. 


Crn. 8vo Illustrated 10s 6d 
also 
CAIRO TO RIYADH 
DIARY 


An account of a visit to three fascinat- 
ing and strategically vital countries in 
the Middle East. 

Crn. 8vo Illustrated 10s 6d 


* 


Sir Patrick Geddes 
CITIES IN EVOLUTION 


A new edition of this standard work, 
fully revised and including a new 
illustrated section. 


Demy S8vo Illustrated 16s 


* 


A. J. Brown 
I BOUGHT A HOTEL 


The first review said: “ Get this book 
if you can. It will teach you more 
about Britain’s finest acres than half a 
lifetime’s unselective reading.’’—eRIC 
younG in the Sheffield Telegraph. 

Demy 8vo Frontispiece 12s 6d 


* 
All Librarians should have 


received our Autumn List. 
Have you? 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Surenile Delinquency 


A report by MASS OBSERVATION. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Footpath through 
the Farm 
G. HENRY WARREN. The first of the new 


Countryside series edited by Peter Baker. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


This Very Earth 


ERSKINE CALDWELL. His new Novel. 
9s. 6d. net 


The Sure Hand 
of God 


ERSKINE CALDWELL. Second Impression. 
8s. 6d. net. 


The Dome of the Rock 


SOMERSET DE CHAIR. Second Impression. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Raker of the Nile 


DOROTHY MIDDLETON. A biography of a 
great English explorer, a contemporary of 
Stanley and Livingstone. Illustrations, maps. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Veiled Wanderer: 
Marcel Proust 


PRINCESS MARTHE BIBESCO, translated by 
ROLAND GANT. An essay on Proust woven 
from unpublished letters and papers and the 
author’s memories of the writer and his group. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Arrival of 


Master 


CONNERY CHAPPELL. A highly original 
and satirical fantasy. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE FALCON PRESS 
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unveiled, and the re-organised Central Reference “With a well-trained, resourceful and 


Library was publicly opened. Special book exhibition 
was held, and a series of public leétures delivered. 
Circulation increase amounted to 12,711. 
WortHING.— Librarian and Curator, Miss Ethel 
Gerard, A.L.A. Population, 67,430. Rate, 


3.76d. Income from Rate, £12,707. Total 
Stock, 94,047. Additions, 9,513. With- 
drawals, 4,759. Total Issues, 745,763. 


Borrowers, 33,068. Branches, 2. 1 Delivery 
Station, 

Miss Gerard retired at the end of the year, after 48 
years’ service, 13 of which she was Chief Librarian. 
Nearly 10,000 new readers’ tickets were issued during 
the year. 50,640 more books were issued than in the 
previous year. Visitors to Museum and Art Gallery 
numbered 83,032. 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 

Utrecht University Library is being re- 
classified. It is understood that the new classi- 
fication is based on that of the Library of 
Congress. 


The international Committee of Experts on 
Copyright which held its first meeting in July, 
consists of eminent experts from various 
countries. It is noteworthy that, while one of 
the three United States members is the 
Librarian of Congress, the sole British member 
is Mr. B. G. Crewe of the Board of Trade. 
The Committee adopted a plan for a new 
Universal Convention on Copyright in prefer- 
ence to a system of bilateral treaties. The 
matter is now in the hands of the Copyright 
Division of Unesco. 


Two new publications which may be ob- 
tained free from the Library of Congress are 


Catalog of the Seventh National Exhibition of 


Prints and Early Music Books in the Rare Books 
Division. The latter is by Frederick R. Goff 
and is an outstanding piece of work. Both are 
illustrated. 


As this column is being compiled, the news 
reaches us of the discovery at Jericho of frag- 
ments of some of the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment which may antedate previously known 
MSS. very considerably indeed. The dis- 
coveries also include portions of some hitherto 
unknown Apocryphal Books. How far the 
new MSS. will affect the study of the Old 
Testament is not yet known, and further in 
formation will be awaited with interest. 


imaginative Staff, an adequate budget and 
public support, a public library can become 
what it should be—a university of the people, 
offering a liberal education to all comers, 
Citizens of a democracy have need of such 
opportunities for self-education at all times. 
The complexity and instability of life today 
make the need an urgent one.” That quotation 
is from a Manifesto which is being circulated 
to thousands of libraries, mainly through 
Unesco National Commissions, in member 
states where English, French, Spanish, Polish, 
Italian or Arabic is spoken. 


Abstracts and Bibliography, commenced in 
March of this year, is an annotated bibliography 
of technical materials in the field of funda- 
mental education which is published each 
month by the English Clearing House of 
Unesco. Three separate language editions are 
issued, in English, French and Spanish respec- 
tively. As a rule the Abstracts cover a wide 
range of subjects in the attempt to include 
materials in all fields relevant to fundamental 
education, but from time to time special issues 
are made to deal in greater detail with some 
one topic or a particular region. As far as is 
possible, full bibliographic data is given for 
each item listed. Prices of publications are 
given. Abstracts and Bibliography is issued in 
typescript. 


During the war 12 of the 28 public libraries 
controlled ‘by the Metropolitan Board of 
Education in Tokyo were burned down. The 
Hibiya Library, situated in the civic centre, the 
oldest and largest of the libraries and the one 
which served as the Metropolitan Central 
Library, is now being reconstructed. Accord- 
ing to the draft plans of the new Public Library 
Bill, free libraries are expected to be opened in 
every ward, city, town and village throughout 
the Metropolis of Tokyo. 


The Annual Conference of the Scottish 
Library Association was held at Perth, from 
O€tober roth to 12th. In addition to the normal 
business of the General Meeting, of the Annual 
Meeting of the Scottish Regional Bureau, 
addresses and leétures, there was a civic 
reception by the Perth Town Council and a 
motor coach excursion to Dunkeld, Amulree, 
Sma’ Glen and Crieff. Amendments were made 
to the Rules and Regulations of the Association. 
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and 
In Print AGAIN 
ers, 
A Life of 
nes. 
OHN KEATS 
Hon 
ated b 
Dorothy Hewlett 5 
ish, f This book, now widely accepted as the standard Life, won the Rose Mary § 
N Crawshay Prize in 1938 under its original title AponaAts. Of Aponats Professor § 
B. Ifor Evans wrote in The Observer: ‘* The general reader will find a fuller N 
| in § account of Keats here than in any other single study.” But since then new 
phy discoveries have been made, and A Lire or JoHN Keats, completely revised § 
ida- § and enlarged after a lapse of eleven years, and with many additional § 
ach | { illustrations, contains much more still that is new to the public. § 
of 
os Large Demy 8vo 21 Illustrations 408 pages 25s. net : 
vide § 
HURST & BLACKETT § 
a 
sues Publishers since 1812 
for 
are | 
lin 
Fi A treatise on the characteristics and 
ries T | E application of viscose rayon staple, 
produced by Courtaulds Limited. By 
The a group of specialists under the 
the editorship of 
one 


¢ B R () C. M.WHITTAKER, D.Sc., F.T.I. 


The book is divided into four sections : 


my | PRODUCTION AND PROPERTIES ; SPINNING ; 
din 5 FABRIC PRODUCTION ; PREPARING, DYEING, 
out | PRINTING AND FINISHING 


Demy octavo, 312 pages, cloth bound 
Now available Price one guinea 


2 
SYLVAN PRESS, 24 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 WY | 
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Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 
OG (Oscar) The 26 Letters. Harrap. 17s. 6d. 
net. 

From the “ pi¢étographic writing’’ of many 
thousands of years ago the author traces the develop- 
ment of written communication through the Roman and 
Gothic letters to the Linotype and Monotype of today. 
\ll the varieties of letters are described and illustrated. 
\n excellent book in itself to read, but unfortunately 
without an index. The table of contents too is only a 
skeleton, and there is no list of illustrations, so that it is 
difficult to use it for reference purposes. 


Pinner (H. L.) The World of Books in 
Classical Antiquity. Frontis., illus. Leiden, 
Sijthoff. 8s. 6d. net. 


his account of an interesting subjeét is remarkable 
for its combination of two qualities seldom found 
together; a high Standard of classical scholarship and 
the charm of an elegant exposition. It deals with book 
production, authors, publishers, booksellers, readers 
and libraries. Present day readers will be surprised to 
learn that there is so much that is unchanged since the 
days of papyrus. 

PLanr (Marjorie) The Supply of Foreign 
Books and Periodicals to the Libraries of the 
United Kingdom. The Library Association. 

\ useful report of the survey made under the 
auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation regarding the 
foreign acquisitions of the libraries of the United 

Kingdom. Statistics are given for University and 

College Libraries, Special Libraries (Medical and 

Scientific) and Public and County Libraries, and many 

sugyestions are made to enable libraries to obtain books 

from other European and non-European countries. 


Ratpu (R. G.) The Library in Education. 
Turnstile Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

lhe library as an instrument of education has been 
recognised by professional librarians and some 
educationists for a great many years, and it is refreshing 
to find a scholar who is not a professional librarian 
presenting a work that ably combines some of the 
technicalities of librarianship with the special require- 
ments of school libraries. Dr. Ralph is not unduly 
optimistic in his forecast of the greater position school 
libraries will assume in a few vears’ time, and for a 
corollary the rapid development of County Library 
systems in the past two decades might be instanced. The 
title indicates that the technicalities of librarianship are 
not dealt with at any length, and it might be suggested 
that this important aspeét should receive fuller treatment 
in a later edition. There is an excellent bibliography 
embracing, among other subiects, printing, book 
selection, classification, cataloguing general 
routine. 


GENERAL 
BrapsHaw (Percy V.) The Magic of Line; a 
study of Drawing through the Age®. Illus. 
Studio. 15s. od. net. 


In this beautifully illustrated work the reader is 
shown the developments in line drawing from the 
earliest to the most recent times, and among the 
examples will be found unfamiliar aspeéts of the genius 
of many old and modern masters. As the principal of a 
famous art school, the author has shared his knowledge 
and enthusiasm with a host of Students, and in these 
pages he has given much that will interest all lovers of 
art. There is an excellent bibliography of works 
covering the periods dealt with. 
CuHIsMAN (Isabel) Festival Drama. 

book for Amateur Produétion. 
7s. 6d. net. 

\n extremely useful exposition of festival drama 
and the organization of play production for amateurs. 
In every respeét it is a work that is indispensable to 
clubs, dramatic societies and other organizations 
interested in festivals and competitions. The book 
includes an appendix giving information as to library 
facilities, etc., and a full index. 

Eserein (H. D.) and Hussarp (C. van D.) 
Diary of Independence Hall. Illus. Lippin- 


Hand- 
Methuen. 


cott. 25s. od. net. 
The history of Independence Hall, perhaps 
\merica’s most famous national shrine, embraces 


something of Washington and Jefferson, Adams and 
McKean, Read and Rodney, Hancock, Franklin, Light 
Horse Harry Lee and others whose names are inter- 
woven with the pattern of American historical annals. 
The authors are both trained historians, and have 
sele€ted their material carefully from contemporary 
newspapers, letters, documents and official records from 
the earliest times. The result is that the Diary holds all 
the urgency and warm appeal that only a day-to-day 
record can provide. There is a comprehensive index. 

FerGuson (J. R.) Technical Metalcraft for 
Schools. A Course of Practical Instruétion 
intended to develop Skill in Craftsmanship 
through the Medium of Present-Day 
Methods of Metal Working. Illus. Batsford. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The aim of this work is to assi§t the adolescent to 
develop a technological frame of mind and to find for 
himself a culture and hobby in keeping with present-day 
needs. A course of instruction is provided, calculated to 
develop craftsmanship through the medium of technical 
metalwork and the tyro should tind the greatest possible 
help in hand tool and machine tool operations. The 
work is completed with 20 projeéts tor bench and 
machine tool work. There are many line drawings and a 
good index. 

Green (W. Curtis) The Drawings of W. 
Curtis Green, R.A. Col. frontis. Foreword 
by A. E. Richardson, R.A.  <Autobio- 
graphical Introduction by the author. Illus. 
Batsford. 42s. od. net. 

The author has been pre-eminent as an archite¢tural 
draughtsman for about fifty years, and in a foreword 
Professor Richardson praises his fellow Academician as 
follows : “ It is a rare gift to be able to seleé& scenes and 
buildings and to set them down in pleasant conventions; 
only an artist can produce a book which is a fragment of 
himself ..."" One hundred and forty-cight of Mr. 


Curtis Green's beautiful drawings are here reproduced, 
seven of them in colour. 
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section of our spacious shuvroom fitted thraughout with “RE ADYRAK” shelving for which 
* BOOKS ¢e» CAREERS” are sole selling agents to Public Libraries 


TECHNICAL BOOK SPECIALISTS 


also large stocks of general books—-fiction and non-fiction 


Descriptive catalogues issued on civil, mechanical, electrical, radio 
and automobile engineering, aeronautics, .building construction 
and plastics. 


‘BOOKS 


39, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET :: LONDON, W.I 
and branches 


General Manager : Claude S. Gill, O.B.E. Telephone : Grosvenor 4781 
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Hamuin (Gordon) Wild Animals of our 
Countryside. Illus. Carey Kingsgate Press. 
6s. od. net. 


For those who enjoy a long tramp into parts of the 
countryside that Still remain untamed and unspoiled, 
this is an excellent work. It is not highly specialised, 
and is intended for the many rather than the few. It is 
the author’s hope that these pages may increase the 
number of those who are concerned to maintain our 
British wild life, so seriously threatened from many 
sides. The direét from nature photographs are 
extremely good. 


(Cecil A.) Film-Strip Projection. Illus. 
Fountain Press. 5s. od. net. 

The author is an experienced writer and praétical 
operator of film-strip and slide projectors, and the 
result is a really practical book. There are chapters on 
slide and Strip specifications, safeguards against film 
damage, care and maintenance of projectors, screens, 
etc. In conclusion there is a direétory of film-strip 
producers and distributors. 


Hoskins (W’. G.) Midland England. A Survey 
of the Country between the Chilterns and the 
Trent. Col. frontis., illus. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

This is a welcome addition to the well-known Face 
of Britain Series, of which nine volumes have already 
been published. The present work is about a little 
publicised part of England which is exceptionally rich 
in landscape and archite&ture, and both author and 
illustrator have combined admirably to convey to the 
reader the most pleasant conception of what it is like. 
It is a work well worthy of adding to any library. 


HuGues (Therle) Old English Furniture. 
Frontis., Illus. Lutterworth. 21s. od. net. 


For those people who have time and money to 
spend, the acquisition of antique furniture is a special 
delight, but as the subjeé has to be Studied like any 
other, here is a book which should be of great service. 
The charm and variety of period chests, coffers, chairs, 
cupboards and mirrors is never ending, and they are 
here fully enough described to please even the reader 
who is not fortunate enough to be able to indulge his 
tastes in furnishing his home according to his desires. 
This is the first volume of a series which will in due 
course, it is to be hoped, cover all branches of antique 
colleéting, such as pottery, porcelain, glass, pewter, etc. 
Colleétors’ handbooks such as these should be greatly 


treasured. 


Knorr (Tina Spencer) Fools Rush In . . . Illus. 
Hammond. tos. 6d. net. 

Beware of farming if you don’t know much about 
how it should be done. The Spencer Knotts tried it, and 
made a success of it—but at what a cost and how many 
headaches! Milk was their main obje€tive. Milk meant 
cows of various breeds and a hundred different tempera- 
ments, all of which needed taét and unceasing care. 
Cattle and cattle-breeding (fully described in a special 
chapter) were not the only aétivities on Luckett, as the 
farm was called. Poultry played a part in the general 
accession of Stock. An entertaining description of 
difficulties faced and overcome lies in these pages. 
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Rocuester (Earl of) Seleéted Lyrics and 
Satires. Ed. by R. Duncan. Portrait. Forge 
Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Interest in the ReStoration dramatists and poets 
remains as keen as ever, and the editor has done the 
public a service by making available some of the Earl 
of RocheSter’s verses. They may not be to the taste of 
every reader, but here they are on record for those who 
will welcome them. 


Russet, (Thomas) The Proms. Col. Illus. 
Parrish. 7s. 6d. net. 


Most concert-goers would attribute the foundation 
of the Proms to Sir Henry Wood, but their origins go 
back to the seventeenth century, when John Banister 
advertised his “‘ concerts of musick”’ in 1672 in the 
London Gazette. Then came Thomas Britton (1644-1714), 
the ‘‘ musical small-coal man ”’ who delivered his goods 
over his shoulder. Nevertheless, he held concerts on 
his own premises, and while he offered extremely good 
musical fare his personality and learning gave the 
hall-mark to these occasions. The work is well 
illustrated with reproduétions of paintings, prints and 
drawings from contemporary sources. 


SMALL TRADER YEAR Book, 1949. Ludgate 
Press. 1os. 6d. net. 


The maximum information which should benefit 
the retail shopkeeper is given in these concise pages. At 
no time was such assistance and elucidation more 
required. Problems as to hours, wages, filling up forms 
and other difficulties of present conditions are manifold, 
and no one book can solve them all. But this “‘ Shop- 
keeper’s Whitaker,” as it has been aptly termed, will be 
of great help. 


Summernays (R. S.) The Observer’s Book of 
Horses and Ponies. Illus. Warne. 4s. 6d. 
net. 


It is a pleasure to welcome a new title among this 
publisher’s well-known ‘‘ Observer’s Pocket Series,” 
and this one should prove as deservedly popular as the 
others. Ninety familiar and unfamiliar breeds are 
described, from the thoroughbred of the “ sport of 
kings,” to the Shetland pony and the Pinto of Wild 
West fame. There are 57 half-tome illustrations and 
line drawings, showing the points, skeleton and 
muscular system of the horse. 


Urtey (Freda) Lost Illusion. Introduétion by 
Bertrand Russell. Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. 
net. 


There seems to be a rising tide of disillusionment 
about Russia under its present regime, and the present 
bitter and tragic Story is all the more interesting because 
of the cry$tal clear sincerity of the author, who went to 
Russia d with enthusiasm for communism. She 
married a minor Soviet official, and worked and lived 
as one of the masses. She returned to this country 
eight years later without her husband, and her faith in 
communism shattered. She gives the reader a picture 
of tyranny greater than the world has known, of terror, 
drabness, poverty, despair and death. She and her hus- 
band found no equality and no freedom. It may well be 
that the stark soalities of this work will cause as much 
Stir as Kravchenko’s book—I Chose Freedom. 
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FICTION 
ALLAN (Luke) Blue Pete, Unofficially. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The author is now well-known as a writer of 
Sories about the Mounted Police, and this is a fourth 
novel in which Blue Pete figures as the principal 
charaéter among the usual full-blooded broncho 
busters, cow-punchers, cattle rustlers, half-breeds and 
police. Blue Pete again shows that he can think and aét 
more quickly than the other fellow, and that the dark 
Cypress hills hold no secrets from him, nor terror either 
for that matter. 


Linpsay (Kathleen) Into Temptation. Jenkins. 


8s. 6d. net. 

Judith Conyngton having lost her husband during 
the war, marries Harry Brent, who suffers from out- 
bursts of passion after his return from Burma. Her son, 
Christopher, by her first marriage, inherits the baronetcy, 
and is claimed by his father’s people. When he is taken 
ill his mother is sent for, and it is then that complica- 
tions arise which Judith finds difficulty in solving. 
Tomson (A. A.) Bed of Roses. Jenkins. 

8s. 6d. net. 

Pamela Nightingale lived in the village of Throstle 
Farthing with her family. Her mother is an invalid, and 
her father sympathises to such an extent that he feigns 
illness in order to get her to pull herself together. It is 
all very humorous, and circles round the romantic 
wooing of their daughter Jenny. But Pamela has the 
last word. “ Hi, Jenny,” she shouted. ‘“‘ Come here 
quick. Mother and Dad have gone crackers ! ” 


JUVENILE 


Setincourt (Aubrey de) Mr. Oram’s Story : 
The Adventures of Capt. James Cook, R.N. 
Illus. Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 

Here is a fine Story of seafaring and adventure and 
life aboard ship 150 years ago. It tells of Capt. Cook and 
his ships, Endeavour and Resolution, of Storms and wrecks, 
of unknown seas and Strange lands. It tells of a boy, 
apprenticed to a grocer, who went to sea and became 
a great sailor, explorer and discoverer—and a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. 

SuHaw (Capt. F. H.) Drake’s Drummer. Illus. 
Barrie. 6s. od. net. 

Young Roger Carey’s great ambition was to enjoy 
“ the fresh winds of unknown seas,” but Mr. Carey, his 
father, swore that no son of his should serve with a 
“ peasant-born pirate of Francis Drake’s complexion.” 
How Roger won his heart’s wish and what happened to 
him later makes most exciting reading, ending in his 
presentation to Queen Elizabeth with the promise of 
future adventures to come. 


Tompkins (Jane) The Polar Bear Twins. 
Illus. by Kurt Wiese. Warne. 6s. od. net. 

This is a delightful story about two polar bear 
cubs from the day of their birth. The Story is by the 
wife of an Arétic explorer, and is based on information 
about polar bears gathered from explorers and eskimos. 
The early adventures of the twins show them learning 
to swim and hunt, and their experiences with foxes, 
lemmings, ptarmigan, snowy owls, seals, etc., and 
provide many lessons in natural history to interest the 
young readers. 
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TrEASE (Geoffrey) Fortune, My Foe; The 
Story of Sir Walter Raleigh. Illus. Methuen. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The life of Sir Walter Raleigh is told as a Straight 
and vigorous adventure Story, built up reliably from 
charaéters, scenes and aétions based on _ historical 
evidence. It is the story of one who achieved greatness 
through adversity and who enjoyed few of the fruits 
of success. 

NEW EDITIONS 

Cores (K. Adlard) Sailing and Cruising. znd 
Edition. Col. frontis. Illus. Batsford. 
12s. 6d. net. 

A new and revised edition brings this subjeé 
completely into line with the needs of the post-war 
yachtsman. It is excellently arranged, and indispensable 
to the beginner who wishes to take up sailing and wants 
to know how to set about it. A feature is the numerous 
photographs and _ illustrations from which much 
prattical information can be gleaned more easily than 
from written explanations. Much space has been 
devoted to the various types of dinghies, half-decked 
boats and cruising yachts. Of especial interest are the 
post-war designs of cruising yachts. 

Guazier (Richard) A Manual of Historic 
Ornament, treating upon the evolution, 
tradition, and development of Architecture 
and the Applied Arts. Prepared for the use 
of Students and Craftsmen. 6th Edition. 
Col. frontis. and 700 illus., some in colour. 
Batsford. 15s. od. net. 

The mere faét that this publication has run through 
six editions and has now been eStablished for half a 
century is recommendation enough of its value and 
importance. It has been considerably enlarged, and 
contains many new and beautiful reproductions of 
photographs. 

LAUNDRIES AND LAUNDRY REQUISITES, 1949 
8th Edition. Anglo-Scottish Press. 5s. od. 


net. 

Numerous changes in the trade have occurred since 
1940, when the seventh edition of this useful work 
appeared. It has now become possible to issue anew 
this valuable Direétory of Laundries, Dyers and Cleaners, 
which includes a buyers’ guide for the launderer, dyer 
and cleaner. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
ACCOUNTANT’S JOURNAL, September, 1949.— 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, July, 1949.— 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLE- 
TIN, July-August, 1949.—BRITISH BOOKS TO 
COME, August, 1949.—-BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
QUARTERLY, July, 1949.—BULLETIN FOR 
LIBRARIES (UNESCO), August, 1949.—ENQUIRY, 
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September, 1949.—FREE TRADER, July-August, 
1949.—LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, August, 
1949.—LIBRARY OF CONGRESS QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL, May, to49.—NEW ZEALAND LIB- 
RARIES, JUNE, 1949.—ST. PANCRAS JOURNAL, 
September, 1949.—-STEEL NEWS, August and 
September, 1949.—TEACHERS OF TO-DAY, Sep- 
tember, 1949.—UNESCO COURIER, September, 
1949.—-W ILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 23rd Annual 


Volume Notes. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 


Tue Liprary Worvp.” 19/4 Sept., 1949. 
Lerrers ON Our AFFatrs.” 
Sir,—-As a constant reader of your estimable 


journal for over forty years may | lodge a mild 

protest against the amiable Amel Anu’s 

September assessment of the tabulation of 
gramophone record library data by Mr. Shaw 

and myself appearing in the L..1.R. for July ?, 
| dissent, not on mine own behalf but, without 
his consent or knowledge, for my younger 
colleague whose future is bright enough to 
deserve protection from a careless use of 
adjectives. As for myself, | am not old enough 
to have a past, nor young enough to have a 
future and, as yet, possess not the compensa- 
tions of Amel Anu’s anecdotage. 

Our dull, but nevertheless most valuable 
table of data is characterised as a ‘‘ magisterial 
examination.” Now this is so completely at 
variance with the facts as to be terminologically 
inexact. We neither examined the facts, 
evaluated them, nor drew conclusions—we just 
tabulated them for others to draw their own 
conclusions. But Sir, ‘* magisterial” is the 
undeserved, unkind word. My ‘“ Concise 
Oxford ” says of this word—"' of, conducted 
by, a magistrate; invested with authority ; 
dictatorial ; (of opinions) authoritative.” Come 
(Amel, how (c) Anu? For the sake of justice 
and the peace you must withdraw that word. 
\s applied to Mr. Shaw and myself personally 
in connection with that tabulation it 1s without 
one shred of supporting evidence. 

Now “ whimsical,” though an unusual and 
perhaps not entirely appropriate team-mate 
for ‘* magisterial,” is an intriguing word, and 
much to my fancy as a description of A.A.’s 
description of our tables. ‘‘ Capricious, odd- 
looking, fantastic” (C.O.D.). You see what | 
mean ? But it is a queer term for a table of 
figures. | have looked at those figures long and 
without love, and for the life of me | see no 
whimsy, caprice nor oddity in them. They seem 
nearly as dull and as depressingly ordinary as 


some of <Amel’s letters to his pen-pal 


Callimachus. 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


Finally, may | remind Amel Anu of C. P, 
Scott’s famous dictum, facts are sacred, 
comment is free.” In a pseudonymous 
correspondence it is especially important that 
the faéts are right, otherwise the comments 
can be needlessly offensive. 

Leyton Public Libraries, Yours etc, 
Central Library, E. SYDNEY, 
High Road, E.10. Borough Librarian. 


Tue Eptrror, 
“Tue Liprary Worip.” 1949. 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP 

Sirn,—To Mr. Enser’s enquiry in the 
September issue of THE Lisrary Wor Lp as to 
whether it is possible to have another Summer 
School at one of the Schools of Librarianship, I 
can only say that arrangements were made for 
Summer Schools at Loughborough in 1947 
and 1948. 

There is an old established Summer School 
at this College which attracts several hundreds 
of interested people from all over the country. 
\ fortnight’s course in librarianship was 
planned in the two years mentioned, but 
finally abandoned due to lack of support. 
Practically the only enquiries came from 
overseas. 

Yours, etc., 
Roy SroKes, 
Head of School. 
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Tue Eprror, 
THe Lisrary Worvp.” 
26¢h September, 1949. 
Sir,—In conjunction with Mass-Observa- 
tion, | have colleéted considerable material on 
the reading habits of the people in this country. 
In addition, “in collaboration with Mass- 
Observation, | have carried out a survey on 
reading in the Borough of Tottenham, an 
interim report of which was issued in 1948. I 
am now prepariny a full report for publication, 
and would much appreciate any information on 
the subject, including details of any surveys 
which may have been made, which your 
readers may have in their possession. 
Information may be sent either to myself at 
the address below, or to Mass-Observation, at 
7, Kensington Church Court, W.8. It would 
help if correspondence was marked ‘ Report 
on Reading.” 
Yours, etc., 
A. W. 
Director of Libraries and Museum. 
Tottenham 
Central Library. 
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